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Roman Oculists’ Seals. 

In the last November number of Bis.14,a description was given 
of a Roman Oculist’s Seal found at Rugles, in France. Two more 
such seals will now be reported upon. The first of these, al- 
though the text upon it is newly discovered, is only known to 
us by a careful copy of its inscription made by an antiquary 
named Garrucci, and his note of it has remained hidden away 
among sundry papers since 1867. 

The seal was disinterred at Arles, in the Rhone valley, and 
its readings are preserved among the notebooks of the late Dr. 
Sichel, who obtained them from Garrucci. Dr. Sichel devoted 
much time to the medical side of the evidence afforded by oc- 
ulist’s seals, and published his results, which have been much 
utilized by scholars in studying new specimens from time to 
time, but he did not edit this signet of M. Garrucci’s. 

This particular seal belonged to an oculist named Lucius 
Tettius Sabinianus, and bore the following inscription, omit- 
ting the fourfold repetition of his name : 
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Lcucii) Tetti(i) Sabinia(ni) authem(erum) ad lipp(itudinem) 
diachylum ad cal(iginem) 
, ad lippi(tudinem)- 
diac(hol)es ad dia(theses) 


1 Thatis (Collyrium) authemerum of Lucius Tettius Sabini- 
mus against opthalmia. 
Collyrium) of sugar of plants against obscurities of 
vision. 


Collyrium) . . . . against opthalmia. 


Collyrium) of gall against diatheses. 


The first remedy appears to have been identical with other 
collyria mentioned by ancient medical authors, but not yet 
found upon oculist seals; known as monohemera. Their spe- 
cial characteristic was rapidity of action, for they were reputed 
to effect a cure, or considerable amelioration of the symptoms, 
within a single day. Of what this vigorous collyrium of L. T. 
Sabinianus consisted we cannot say, but several formule for 
authemerum are in classic medical works, such as Paulus 
Aegineta. These collyria, whatever they were, appear to have 
been sub-divided into two classes, as Alexander of Tralles says 
‘“‘Reprementium collyrionum et quaes ab uno die, monohemera 
dicuntur Grecis, duplex quedam differentia existet . . . que 
mediocritur reprimunt et ad incipientes lippitudines conveni- 

quae plus astringunt et efficacius repellunt.” 0q) 
Arte Medica IT, Col. 169, D. 170.) 

This subdivision is strongly confirmed by an oculist seal 
found at Arles, but, unfortunately, like the one under discus- 
sion, now lost, which reads, “authemeum lene ex ovo acre, ex 
aqua.” It is found assigned upon seals as remedy for “ epiphoras 
et omnium lippitudinem,” also “ad impetum” and twice with- 
out indication of what malady it would cure. Once it is spoken 
of as “penicillum authemerum,” penicillum being a colly- 
rium frequently found upon these seals. Epiphoras, which it 
we previously asserted to assuage, refers to the tears symptom- 
atic of opthalmia, or retinal irritation. Lippitudinem is op- 
thalmia itself; whilst impetum is incipient opthalmia. 
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The second Collyrium, Diachylum, conveys its own meaning. 
It was a vegetable sugar, and has only once before been found 
upon a seal, and then without any indication showing for what 
it was recommended. Actius, however, twice spoke of it. 
Scribonius used it for “Caligo,” that is, defective vision, such 
as amblyopy, or amaurosis. Pliny, in his “ Natural History,” 
especially enlarges upon Caligo, discussing it eight times. 

The seal of Gaius Valerius Amandus, found at the “ Ballast 
Hall,” near Biggleswade, England, and now in the British 
Museum, mentions Calignem, giving Stactum as its remedy, 
that is, oil of myrrh. Line three is mutilated. The fourth line 
of the seal does not require much comment. Diacholes had 
gall for its base. It was used as cure for leucoma; ulceration 
of the cornea; and purulent infilitration to the eyes. All that 
can be said about it, derived from classic medical authors, is 
told by M. M. Villefosse and Thedenat, in their work “Cachets 
d’Oculists Romains.” Diathesis may mean any bodily disorder, 
merely implying a morbid disposition, though usually applied 
to:something connected with diseases of the eye. 

The second seal is of importance, because its inscription is in 
Greek, reading; put into our letters: Dicentetum: Cycnarium: 
Chloron. It was apropriately discussed by a Doctor Sauvage, 
when describing the excavation of a Merovingian cemetery at 
Boulogne, France, he found it in a lady’s tomb with several 
other objects, so the oculist may have been of the feminine 
sex. Dicentetum was treated of in the remarks upon the 
Rugles Seal last year. It means of special power, or strength. 
Actius gives its ingredients as misy, sugar of poppies, verdigris 
and gum. Cycnarium does not, by its title, reveal much of it- 
self tous. Galen, however, refers to it, as does Paulus Aegin- 
eta in his “De Re Medica.” It was white, “swan colored” 
from the Greek, cycneios; Chloron from the Greek, chloros, 


was green. Its mame occurs upon a seal of one Ariovistus, 
found at Colchester, in Essex. See Simpson “ Monthly,” “Jour- 


nal of Medical Science, ” 1851, p. 254. 
These oculist seals are easily copied by means of wax or plaster 
impressions, It is much to be wished that one of the Medical 
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Societies or Museums of the United States would have casts 
made of 200 of the best preserved in European collection, and 
place the series in America. Thenceforth any destroyed by 
fire in Europe, as so many inestimable manuscripts have 
recently been lost for ever by being burnt at Turin, would still 
be practically restored again by their duplicates in the New 


World, and it is to be urgently hoped some such step may be 


taken. 
Josery Orrorp, M.S. B.A. 


Roman Forum Excavations. 


One of the most important finds which has been made lately 
by Comm. Boni, in the Roman Forum, is that of a tomb which 


dates back to the foundation of the city, It is one of the most 


ancient of all the late discoveries. The excavation was made in 
a spot which had not been touched before, a few square yards of 
ground under the Temple of Antonius and Faustina, near the 
Arch of Septimius Severus. Below the foundations of the 
temple Comm. Boni found six different layers of ground. The 
last layer covered a slab of greenish-gray tufa which was brok- 
enin several fragments. Under the stone lay a great vase, or pot 


(dolium), at the bottom of a shallow pit. The dolium contained 
nine different vases, one of which was an o//a, filled with cal- 
cined bones. There was no doubt that they had uncovered a 
burial place. The main containing vessel, or do/ium, is a vase, 
or pot, of unusual size; the material is of red terra cotta. It is 
very thick, and seems to have been made by hand, and polish- 
ed with a spatula. The vessel is burned in several places and 


blackened in others. It measures 17 inches in diameter at the 
top border, 21 inches in the middle, or largest part, and 10 inches 
at the bottom. It has a cover of tufa stone, which is rounded, 
and resembles a tortoise shell in form. The o//a, or part con- 
taining the bones, is relatively small, and is 10 inches high. It 
is also made of red clay but of a more careful workmanship, 
with an overturned border and lugs, or ears, which are provid- 
ed with rings, The cover of this pot has the form of a roof of 
a Latin cottage, or hut. The o//a contains the remains of a 
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body which had been burned on a funeral pyre, with debris of 
half burned bones and fragments of skull. Dr. Roncali esti- 
mates that the individual was about thirty years old. Around 
the burial urn containing the bones which occupied the center 
of the dolium were disposed the different vases and other 
objects which were buried with the dead, asin the usual case. 


These latter objects are modeled of a blackish earth, and form- 
ed by hand. ‘Their surface is finished by strokes of the spat- 
ula. The objects comprise two pots for containing preserved 
food, with strokes in relief to imitate the basket work with which 
the ancients protected such vessels ; a pocul/um (goblet) chan- 
nelled on the surface, which probably had a wood cover origin- 
ally, but the latter had rotted away ; a lamp of the usual flat 
form, a large cup, and three small cups with handles. These 
objects recall the specimens of the same kind which have been 
found in the most ancient tombs of the Alban burial grounds 
and elsewhere. They resemble those of the the Velletri and 
Ardea sepulchres, also those of Tarquinia and other Etruscan 
cities. On this account the present find is of the greatest in- 
terest on account of the place where it was located. There 
seems to be no doubt that the tomb dates from the period of 


the foundation of Rome. When the Forum became the center 
of the city such burial places were no longer allowed. 


Excavations at Hinau in Curkestan. 


The expedition to Turkestan under Professor Raphael Pum- 
pelly has been excavating at Anau, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Institution at Washington. The following is condensed 
from a preliminary report from Professor Pumpelly: 

Here at Anau, about seven miles east of Aschabad, there are 
two great tumuli and the ruins of a city—Anau—surrounded 
by a moat and wall, and occupied till within the last century. 
The two tumuli, nearly half a mile apart, are nearly equidistant 
from the city at a distance of less thana mile. The northern 


and older tumulus rises forty feet above the plain; the south- 


ern and younger tumulus rises fifty-two feet above the plain. 
& 
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Both of these start with their lowest culture stratra on slight 
elevations in the same original plain-surface—more than 
twenty feet below the present surface of the surrounding plain. 
In the older tumulus we find a culture occupying the lower 
forty-five feet, and distinguished by the technique and decora- 
tion of its wholly hand-made and interesting pottery. This is 
succeeded in the upper fifteen feet by a more advanced culture 
in which some remnants of bronze implements and lead beads 
show a beginning acquaintance with bronze, while the hand- 
made pottery has changed and become more developed. 
Throughout this tumulus we have found nothing recognizable 
as a weapon of offence, in either stone or metal, though flint 
knives abound. The southern, younger tumulus, starts with a 
developed wheel-made pottery, unpainted, and of a technique 
wholly different from that of the older tumulus, though some 
hand-made pottery occurs not wholly unlike some of the 
younger products of the older tumulus. From its base under 
the plain to its summit this tumulus has 74 feet of culture strata. 
There are evidently here two successive cultures. Of these, 
that of the lower 62 feet is wholly in the bronze stage (both 
with survival of flint implements), while the upper 19 feet are 
marked by decided changes, and by the introduction of iron, of 
which the wholly oxidized remnants of some implements were 
found. 

We have, thus, at least four distinct cultures, occupying 136 
feet, with a break in the columns between the end of the old 
and the beginning of the new tumulus. We do not know how 
great this gap may be, but the presence of some fragments of 
wheel-made pottery on the surface of the older tumulus, as 
well as in the neighboring irrigation column, seems to repre- 
sent a transition from the older tothe newer. This suggests 
the possibility that the gap was filled by the strata which have 
disappeared through erosion, and which must, in any event, 
have been of considerable thickness. 

Through all the cultures except the last—that of the iron 
stage—there ran a remarkable and characteristic burial cus- 


tom. The children, and seemingly only children, were buried 
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in the houses, under the floor, on a layer of fire-hardened 
earth. The skeletons lie on the sides with the knees drawn 
up. With them have been found beads of turquoise, lapis la- 
zuli, carnelian, and other minerals. Eighteen such burials have 
been studied. 

Of course our excavations have exposed but a fraction of the 
volume of either tumulus. They consisted in terracing above 
the plain, and in large open pits and shafts below the level. 

Our finds fall in four categories: 

(1) Avast amount of fragments of pottery, most system- 
atically collected by Dr. Schmidt. 

(2) Many hundred pounds of bones,—all that came out of 
the older tumulus,—which I have had separated according to 
heights and position in which they were found. 

(3) Special finds, consisting of many hundred numbers. 
These are all the objects except the large stone implements 
associated with the life of the occupants of the tumuli. 

(4) Larger stone implements. No trace of gold or silver 
has been found. 

The skeletons have all been studied, drawn, and photo- 
graphed by Mr. Langdon Warner, who will report on the man- 
ner of their occurrence. 

In addition to the work on the two tumuli, I have sunk four 
shafts to the culture strata (30 to 40 feet thick) of the city of 
Anau, to try to determine its age relative to that of the young- 
est culture of the tumuli, and to get facts for use in deciding as 
to when irrigation was introduced. The results prove that 
Anau was wholly in the iron stage, while its wheel-made pot- 
tery is wholly different from any in the tumuli; but, in addi- 
tion to this, fine-glazed faience was found plentifully in the 
upper three-quarters of all three shafts. These were not found 
at all in the tumuli, excepting in the case of two or three iso- 
lated and very doubtful places. 

In these shafts, sunk to determine the depth of irrigation, 
the greatest thickness found was 22 feet. Pottery fragments 
found at 19 feet depth, 6 feet below the béttom of the irrigation 
sediments, proved that irrigation from at least that depth was 
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not only younger than the introduction of wheel-made pottery, 
but also either contemporaneous with or younger than the intro- 
duction of that peculiar pottery which characterizes the young- 
est culture of the south tumulus—the iron stage. 

As the culture strata of Anau rests on the natural plain, I 
sunk a shaft immediately east of the city. Here the irrigation 
sediment rests on the same natural plain-surface that under- 
lies the city culture strata. It is 15 feet thick, and the bottom 
of Anau culture is now that much lowor than the surface of 
the surrounding plain. 

Glazed ware and glass were found to a depth of nine feet or 
more in the irrigation material in this shaft. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A friend writes that he wishes to know if the Moriah of 
Genesis xxii, 2, is Gerizim, as Stanley, followed by others, says 
that itis. Let us see. We read in 2 Chronicles, iii, 1, that Solo- 
mon built the temple “at Jerusalem in Mount Moriah.” These 
are the only mentions of Moriahin the Bible. Of course the 
Samaritans claim everything for Gerizim, but their claims are 
not evidence. We must look at Genesis xxii and see where 
its indications locate the altar on which Isaac was laid. 

Abraham was told to go into “the land of Moriah.” He was 
not sent to a definite point, but toa district, and there he would 
have the precise place made known to him. He must have 
known the general locality, and at once he prepared for his 
journey. From what place did he start? Genesis xxi, 34, says 
that he was living at Beersheba. He returned from Moriah 
to Beersheba and “dwelt at Beersheba.” We therefore have 
his point of departure. The party went on foot with an ass 
carrying wood and doubtless food. They travelled two days. 
On the third day they came within sight of the place, appar- 
ently now fully made known to Abraham, for he and Isaac 
went straight to “the place which God had told him of.” This 
was on the third day, and on that day occurred the preparation 
of the altar, the binding and loosing of Isaac, the sacrifice of 
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the ram, the message of God, and the return of the two to the 
spot where the servants had remained with the ass. This seems 
plain, because everything except the wood was left behind 
when Abraham, leading the way and Isaac, bearing the wood, 
went to Moriah. Where, then, was Moriah? Where was the 
party on its third day from Beersheba? 

Stanley, in his “Sinai and Palestine,” freely uses the name 
Moriah of the Temple hill, but he does not locate the scene of 
Genesis xxii there. He says that Abraham probably left Beers- 
heba or Gaza and “moved along the Philistine plain, and then 
on the morning of the third day would arrive in the plain of 
Sharon, exactly where the massive height of Gerizim is visible 
‘afar off,’ and from thence half a day would bring him to its 
summit.” 

We note here the strange road supposed to have been taken. 
It was not to Hebron, it was not by the way he had come south- 
ward, that he went; it was not toward Melchizedek’s sacred 
city; it was off by the Philistine plain to a point some twenty 
miles from Gerizim. Moreover, in the two days he must have 
travelled some fifty miles at the least, and perhaps sixty. In 
other words, Stanley supposes a forced march, kept up for 
three days. There is nothing Oriental in such haste. It seems 
impossible that so great a distance was gone over. 

On the other hand we take the accustomed road to Hebron. 
Two days’ strong walking would take one to Jerusalem, but a 
more natural movement would leave one, at the close of the 
second day, near Bethlehem. If they left Bethlehem on the 
third day, they would presently come to the point where the 
imposing view “on the sides of the north” would be seen, a 
view which impresses every traveller. Then they would halt, 
and there the rest would await the return of the father and 
son. It seems the natural interpretation of Genesis xxii, but 
the identification of Moriah with Gerizim is certainly a forced 
one, and was a hasty judgment of Stanley. There are other 
points which some have suggested in favor of Gerizim, such as 
identifying Moriah with the Moreh of Genesis xii, 6, but it is 
unnecessary to consider them in the face of the improbability 
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that Abraham could reach Gerizim on the third day, moving 
as he and the people of the land would move. 

In his “ Bible and Modern Discoveries,” Harper says of this 
matter:— 

“It would be a good three days’ travel to get to Moriah at 
Jerusalem. They would see it ‘afar off,’ coming over the ridge 
at Bethlehem ; and this one fact to my mind quite destroys the 
efforts of some to identify Moriah with Gerizim, for, coming 
from the south the latter mountain cannot be seen at all until 


you are crossing the watersheds, and quite close to Gerizem.” 


The Expository Times has akind word in a recent issue:— 

“ Under the guidance of Mr. Stewart Macalister, the British 
(and American) Palestine Exploration Fund is doing wonder- 
ful work at Gezer. But the Fund is handicapped for lack of 
money. It is a Fund without funds: And great as the enter- 
prise is, heroic as have been the efforts of its officers at home 
and abroad, the Englishman who visits Palestine and sees the 
work of the Fund stopped here and hampered there, finds little 
occasion to think well of his countrymen’s liberality.” 

It is true that our funds are low just when we should be 
making every week tell at Gezer, but we are very grateful to 
those who are helping, and grateful for the work which has 
been so usefully done. At the same time we need more money 
at once. 

Tueopore F. Wricut, 
Honorable U. S. Secretary. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Book Review. 


Geschichte der Stadt Babylon, forms Heft 1 (1904) of “Der 
Alte Orient,” issued by the Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft. It 
is written by Dr. Hugo Winckler, Professor at the University 
of Berlin. 

Babylon, according to Winckler’s able description, is compar- 
atively a young city. The oldest inscriptions (about 3000 B. c.) 
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show the country broken up into a multitude of City-Kingdoms 
but no mention of Babylon is made. Later a North-Babylon- 
ian empire comes up, subduing also southern Babylonia and the 
whole anterior orient (about 2800), succeeded by the suprem- 
acy of the South Babylonian empire of Sumer and Akkad (about 
2600). 

The founder of the City of Babylon is Sargon of Agade 
(North Babylonia) or Sargon I. He made the city the metrop- 
olis of his empire and the seat of the new Marduk-cult. He and 
his son Naram-sin extended the dominion of the new empire of 
Babylon beyond the Mediterranean Sea, over Arabia and Elam 
and probably far into the eastern parts of Asia, spreading Baby- 
lonian (Semitic) language, literature, culture and religion over 
the whole face of the Orient. The intellectual supremacy of 
Babylon thus established outlives the following epoch, when 
under the reign of South-Babylon rulers (empire of Sumer and 
Accad) older Sumeric traditions are fostered. A few centuries 
later, after the fall of this South-Babylonian empire, Babylon, — 
as the seat of the god Marduk, is acknowledged as a royal city of 
self-depended claim and title, and the name “King of Babylon” 
is a distinction eagerly sought for by all conquerors of the fol- 
lowing periods. 

The so-called “ first dynasty of Babylon” comprises a period 
of 300 years, from 2300-2000, containing eleven kings. One of 
these is Hammurabi. The reign of this dynasty means the 
victory of the Canaanitish immigration. Winckler character- 
izes this time over against the classic period of Sargon I, as a 
sort of mediseval period. The older Sumeric culture appears 
to be rendered coarse under the influences of Canaanitism. 

The second dynasty comprises 368 years, from 2000-1650, 
with eleven rulers from the sealand in southern Babylonia. 
The fall of this dynasty is brought about by the influx of the 
Kassites, who almost annihilated the culture of old Babylon. 
This dynasty of the Kassites—36 kings—comprises 576 years, 
from 1750-1100. In the meanwhile the Egyptian empire ex- 
tends its dominion over Anterior-Asia to Syria, the Hittites 
press into Mesoptamia, and Assyrian rulers arise as rivals of the 
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Babylonian kings, and harass the country, which, weakened by 
domestic dissensions of a nativistic character comes tempora- 
rily under absolute Assyrian influence. Chaldean tribes, in 
league with Elam, appear and their princes ascend sometimes 
to the throne of Babylon. Terrible devastations of the country 
mark this period. The statue of Marduk is repeatedly carried 
away and brought back again. 

In the 11th century the Chaldean dynasty, Pashe ruled for 72 
years. Little is known of its history. Under one of these 
kings, Nebuchadnezzer I., Babylon becomes once more the first 
power in the orient. But soon the decay goes on. Different 
dynasties of short duration rule the country, which comes 
more and more under the influence of the new Assyrian em- 
pire. Finally Sanherib destroys the city in 689. This is the 
first and only destruction of Babylon. Sanherib’s son, Azza- 
haddon, rebuilds the city and the temple of Marduk. In 626 
the Chaldean prince Nabopolazzar becomes king of Babylon. 
He is the founder of a new dynasty. After the fall of Niniveh 
(606), Babylon, in league with Media, dismembers the Assyrian 
empire. Under Nebuchadnezzer II. (605-561), Babylon expe- 
riences its last period of prosperity. The Babylon of Nebu- 
chadnezzer’s time, the ruins of which are met with by our ex- 
plorers, is an entirely new city. After many a clash with 
Media, Babylon falls into the hands of Cyrus. Gradually it is 
reduced to a mere provincial town. Alexander made another 
attempt to make Babylon the royal city of his empire, but his 
successor, Selencos, transferred the seat of government to Se- 
lenkia, on the Tigris. The Euphrates becomes choked up with 
sand. Babylon is no longer able to regain its former import- 
ance, and under the rule of the Sassanides it entirely falls 


away. 
C. REINHOLD TAPPERT. 


Geographische und Ethnographische Studien zum III und 1V 
Buche der Konige, (Geographical and Ethnographic Studies in 
the rst and 2d Books of Kings), by Dr. Johannes Doller. This 


comprises the ninth volume of “ Theological Studies of the Leo 
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Society,” and is a German translation of the original prize 
essay, entitled “Res Geographice et Ethnographice III et IV, 
libri.Regum, illustrentur E. Monumentis Historis.” As many 
of the names explained in this book occur also in other parts 
of the Bible, this volume will be valuable to every student of 
of the Old Testament, and almost indispensable to everyone 
who desires to make a special study of the two Books of Kings. 
The author has consulted nearly 1000 books, including those 
dealing with the latest discoveries in Bible lands. The pos- 
session of Doller’s able book may therefore make up for a large 
and good library. (Vienna: Verlag Von Mayer & Co. 8vo., 
PP. 352.) C.R. T. 


Die Biicher Samuels. Translated with Explanatory Notes by 
Dr. Nivord Schogl, O. Cist. This is a volume of the Commen- 
tary of the Old Testament, edited by Prof. Dr. B. Schaefer, of 
Vienna, at the request of the Leo Society. The book contains 
a German translation of the corrected Massora and Vulgate 
text, with critical remarks and exegetical explanations. It will 


be of interest to Catholic readers. (Vienna: Verlag Von 
Mayer & Co. 8vo., pp. 259.) 


Archaological Rotes. 


At the annual meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Sir Charles Wilson said: 


In March last I was able to visit Gezer, and was struck by 
the stragetical importance of its position—on the crest of a 
hill feature, not far from the great road, over the coast plain, 
from Egypt to the north, and within easy reach of two of the 
principal approaches to Jerusalem. The extent of the ruins of 
Gezer can only be realised when the mound is viewed from the 
slope of a neighboring hill. And it is only when standing in 
the midst of deep trenches and huge banks of rubbish thrown 
out of them that the heavy nature of the task upon which Mr. 
Macalster is engaged can be fully appreciated. The rubbish 
is so compact that it stands without support in the trenches, 
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and unlined tunnels can be driven through it. Difficulties and 
delays, however, frequently arise from the fact that the walls 
of all ages are built of unhewn or roughly-tooled boulders, set 
in mud and packed with small stones, and that, except in rare 
cases, the builders of a late period did not use the walls of their 


predecessors as foundations. The result is that the house walls 
of the diferent periods cross each other in an annoying man- 
ner, and that the buildings of each period, after having been 
excavated, planned, and photographed, have to be removed be- 
fore the buildings beneath them can be examined. This en- 
tails the carriage of all the boulders to the surface by men—a 
costly labor but not without a certain interest, Nearly every 


boulder is of the size and weight that a man, with his hands 
clasped beneath it, can carry on his back; and this, possibly, 
was the method employed by the Canaanite ancestors of the 
present villagers when they carried up stones to build their 
first walls on the hill. Considering the costly and troublesome 
nature of this work, the amount of rubbish which Mr. Macalis- 
ter has turned over for the sum which the Fund has been able 


to place at his disposal is really remarkable. I am glad to be 
able to report that the excavations are not only being carried 
out economically but ina thoroughly efficient and business- 
like manner. In all these respects, I think, the ,work of 
the Fund compares favorably with Austria at Taanach, and 
Germany at Megiddo. I attribute this happy result in great 
measure to the admirable way in which the working parties 


have been organised, and to the excellent relations that have 


been established with the fellahin. I had no opportunity of 
seeing the men and their female assistants at work, and of wit- 


nessing the implicit confidence placed by all in the impartial- 
iyy and justice of Mr. Macalister. He seemed to me to be in 
the position of a strict but kindly master who had succeeded in 
winning the trust and devotion of those whom he employed. 


I must add that he has received every support from Suraya 
Effendi, the Turkish Commissioner; and that he is fortunate 
in having a very competent foreman in the person of Yusif, 
who acted in the same capacity during Dr. Bliss’s excavations 
at Tell Zakariya, &c. 
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The archeological value of the excavations cannot well be 
exaggerated; and when the results obtained at Gezer, Taanach, 
and Megiddo have been finally classified and compared, we 
shall know much more than we'’do at present of the history, 
religion, and culture of the people who occupied Palestine prior 
to the time when Israel passed over the Jordan, and during the 
existence of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel. Thus far the 
Gezer excavations have disclosed a lower state of civilisation 
than I had expected to find. Fewcut stones have been found, 
and there is no trace of the use of mortar in the masonry. The 
oldest walls consist of uncoursed masonry, in which the larger 
stones are undressed field boulders, In the latest walls the 


stones are laid in courses, but they are only roughly hammer- 
dressed. There are no regular streets, there is little more than 
a maze of blind alleys, and the whole plan is similar to that of 
a modern hill village in Palestine through which no line of 
traffic runs. No house seems to have been better than another, 
and no building has yet been discovered that could be identi- 
fied as the residence of the melek or “king” of Gezer, or of a 


Gezerite more wealthy than his fellows. The pottery and small 
objects unearthed, with certain notable exceptions, tell the 
same story; but surprises are so common in Palestine, that it 
is unwise to theorise on the results of partial exploration. At 
Taanach Dr. Sellin has found houses of the same character; 
but he has also uncovered some more important buildings.—a 
result, perhaps, due to the fact that the site was not occupied 


after the captivity until a Roman settlement was founded at 
the foot of the hill. A curious feature at Gezer is that, except 
in the tooms, no trace has yet been found of the Byzantine and 
Crusading periods. 





Proressor HiLprecut, writing from Germany to the Sunday 
School Times, on “ Babylonian Life at the Time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah” says: 

After a careful study of the rich linguistic material offered 
by the documents under discussion, I arrived at the conclusion 
that the population of Babylonia in the fifth century B. c. was a 
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thorough mixture of native Babylonians (Sumerians and Sem- 
ites), and Cassites, Persians and Medians and even Indians, in- 
cluding, also, members of the mountain tribes of Asia Minor, 
among them the Gimirraz, or Kimmerians (the descendants of 
Gomer, Gen. 10: 2; 1 Chron. 1: 5; Ezek. 38: 6), the Zada/ai, or 
Tibarenians (the descendants of Tubal, Gen. 10: 2; Isa. 66: 19; 
Ezek. 27: 13, etc.), and the Hittites,—inhabitants from Syria and 
the shores of the Mediterranean, Jews and Edomites, Ammon- 
ites and Moabites, and other Arabic and Aramean tribes, Egypt- 
ians, Mandireans, etc. In other words, the population of lower 
Mesopotamia, in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, contained 
about as many foreigners as that of the states of New York 
and Pennsylvania at our own time. And as the emigrants from 
Europe brought the customs and religion, the local and personal 
names of their native lands to the different settlements in the 
New World, so the ancient captives of war, merchants and em- 
igrants transplanted those of their former abodes to Babylon. 

Thus we find an Ashkelon, a Heshbon, and a Gaza not very 
far from Nippur. The large pantheon of Babylonian and As- 
syrian gods, is increased by the addition of such deities as A fe, 
Adéshu, Attar, Bannu, lécha (that is, Jehovah), the Edomite 
Qusu or Qés, the West-Semitic M/ki or Milchi, the Aramaic 
Arabic Moongod Shahar, the god of Fortune Gad, the Cassite 
or Cossean Charbe, Shipark, and Maruda(sh), the Egyptian 
Amon, Isis and Nut, the deified Bethel, the Iranean Baga (“god’’) 
and Ter, and many others. 

This radical change was largely brought about by Nebuch- 
adnezzar’s conquests in the West, accompanied by the removal 
of entire nations to the provinces of his own land, where they 
would be sure “to obey the commands of Marduk.” Then came 
the overthrow of the short-lived Chaldean dynasty and the de- 
struction of the Babylonian empire by Cyrus, with the subse- 
quent settling of Persian merchants, officials, and soldiers in 
the newly-acquired province. The Semitic nomadic tribes, 
roaming alongside the banks of the two great rivers, continued 
to invade the rich alluvial plain, where they found everything 
to sustain their lives, while the rapid spread of the Aramaic lan- 
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guage, followed by noticeable effects upon the habits of the 
people, necessarily contributed its own share towards a gradual 
dissolution of the ancient religion, at the same time altering 
the character of the entire population. The pure Babylonian 
names of families and single persons begin to decrease, and 
foreign names are more and more given to children. Iranian 
and Aramaic names become quite common. Unusually large 
is the number of Jewish names known from the Old Testament, 
especially from the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which we 
meet in the documents of Marashifi archives. Suffice it to 
quote only the following examples: Achizéma (=Ahijah), 
Addurammu (=Hadoram), Aind (=Enan), Agdbu (—Akkub), 
Bibé (=Bebai), Bisé (= Bezai), Balitéma (—Bealiah), Banatéma 
(=Benaiah), Bartkkitdima (=Berechiah), Gadalitama (~—Geda- 
liah), Gira’ (=Gera), Chagga (~Haggai), Chanana (~Hanan), 
Chanani (~Hanani), Chananttama (=Hananiah), Chandn (= 
Hanun), /adachiama (—Jedaiah), /adichili (—Jediael), Jshri- 
bitama (=Sherebiah), /i-Jdrz’ (Eliezer), Jlizabadu (=Elza- 
Matanniiama (=Mataniah), Minachchimmu (=Menaham), 
Miniamini (=Miniamin), Nabundu (=Naboth), Nadbita (= 
Nedabiah), Natanili (=Nathaniel), Nécha (~—Noah), Padama 
(=Pedaiah), Pani-2/i (—Peniel), Prllutama (=Pelaiah), Shab- 
batata (=Shabbethai), Shamachunu (=Shimeon), Shamshanu 
(=Samson), Shtlimmu (=Shillam), 7irtiama (=Tiria), Tudi- 
ama (=Tobijah), Zabadiama (~oebadiah), Zabina (—Zebina), 
Zabtdu (—=Zabud), Zimma (—Zimmah), etc. These more than 
forty cases could be easily multiplied, but they will illustrate 
how strong a colony of Jews must have lived in and around 
Nippur. 


Mr. W. S. AvucuincLoss has written a little book of 207 
pages, to which Professor Sayce has written an introduction. 
Its title is ‘‘'The Only Key to Daniel’s Prophecies.”’” The 
subject has been worked over thoroughly by various writers, 
but Mr. Auchincloss has gone to work in a painstaking 
manner, and his book is worthy of careful study. His theory 
is as follows: From the standpoint of chronology, the name of 
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Bethlehem is coupled with the year a. p. 1, and Calvary with 
A. D. 33. No other dates are possible. The first one is de- 
rived from Jewish, Roman, and Greek history, and the second 
from St. Luke’s Gospel. These two dates are anchored to 
others whose accuracy is beyond question, viz.; May 24th, 
B. C. 63, When Jerusalem was taken by Pompey; and September 
3rd, B. c. 31, when Caesar and Antony fought the battle of 
Actinus. The interval between anchors was 32% years. 
Those years were divided politically by the Jewish reigns as 
follows : 
Hyrcanus II, Ethnarch, : B. C.63t0 39 6. 24_:s&ears. 
Herod and Phasaelus, Tetrarchs, B. c. 39 to 37. 13% years. 
Antigonus, alone, . ; : B.C. 37t037 \ year. 
Antigonus and Herod, . : B.C. 37tO0 34 3. years. 


Herod, alone, . ‘ ‘ B.C. 34tO 31 3% years. 


Total, . , ‘ ‘ : 324 years. 

Whence it is evident that Herod’s reign began in June, 
B. Cc. 37, and Antigonus’ reign ended in June, B. c. 34. 

Those who have fallen into Josephus’ trap, and therefore 
believe that B.c. 40 marks the date when Herod was made 
king, and B. c. 37 when Herod became king 7m fact, by reason 
of his victory over Antigonus, will be glad to learn how they 
may escape from the snare. Turn to Josephus’ Antiquities, 
Book XIV, and one will see that the foundation stone of his 
chronology is the “3rd year of the 177th Olympiad,” viz.; 
B. C. 70-69, when Hyrcanus is said to have taken office both as 
high priest and political ruler of the Jews. This statemet is 
false and for ages it has passed unchallenged. The true date 
was the 2d year of the 178th Olympiad, viz.; B. c. 67-66, exactly 
3% years prior to Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem. Josephus 
thus vitiated his calculations by throwing away 3 years, or in 
other words by antedating Hyrcanus’ rule 3 years. In like 
manner his 184th and 185th Olympiads are antedated and 
should read 185th and 186th. Herod was therefore made king 
by the Romans in June, B. c. 37, and “ Antony feasted Herod 
the first day of his reign.” Antigonus was sent to Antioch in 
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June, B. c. 34, and soon after, probably in September, he wase 
put to death. Herod died 34 years later, viz.; in the fall of 
A. D. 1, and as the name of Bethlehem has been coupled with 
the spring of a. p. 1., so the name of Calvary has been insep- 
arably united with the 4th Passover after “the 15th year of 
Tiberius Cesar, ” or the Passover of a. p. 33. Now that we 
know where Josephus tucked away three years of time, we 
can dismiss such make-weights as the joint rule of Tiberius 
and boldly affirm that Tiberius began to reign after the death 
of Augustus in a.p. 14. Mr. Auchincloss shows in his book 
the effect of this discovery on the revelations of Daniel. 

Mr. Auchincloss’ book contains excellent historical chapters 
upon Daniel, Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Cyrus, Darius, 
Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, in which the author shows an intimate 
acquaintance with Chaldean and Persian history. 


Die Provincia Arabia is a bulky quarto, illustrated with over 
six hundred maps, plans, photographs and drawings. It is 
the first of three volumes devoted to the thorough explora- 
tion of the Eastern Jordan, and is written by Dr. Rudolph 
Briinnon and Professor von Domaszewski, of Heidelberg. The 
explorations were commenced in the spring of 1897, and resum- 
ed in the following year, both expeditions having Jerusalem 
as their starting point. In the first journey their route lay 
along the west coast of the Dead Sea, then up the east side 
to Kerak, and thence to Petra; in the second the travellers 
struck directly across from Jerusalem to Madeba, thence south 
to Petra again, whence they journeyed northward to Hauran. 
The results of both these journeys are combined in the account 
given of Ruins and Inscriptions in “ Die Provincia Arabia.” 

The first volume deals with Petra, an important section be- 
ing contributed by Professor von Domaszewski, on the histori- 
cal development of its tomb architecture, illustrated by photo- 
graphs presenting an extraordinary variety of related forms. 
The Professor contributes to all three volumes accurate plans 
and descriptions of the Roman fortified camps along, or in the 
neighborhood of, the still serviceable Roman roads of the dis- 
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trict east of the Jordan, which was all that the Cesars ruled, 
or the Province of “Arabia.” To Professor Euting, chief libra- 
rian of the Strasburg Library, who joined the expedition in 
the spring of 1898, was assigned the task of copying the numer- 
ous Nabathean inscriptions found at Petra and included in 
this first volume. 


Of the second volume, which Dr. Briinnon hopes to have 
ready in the autumn, Mashita—first discovered, though not de- 
scribed, by Sir Henry Layard, and rediscovered and first de- 
scribed by Canon Tristram—is one of the chief subjects. Not, 


however, 7m situ, as when photographed by Dr. Briinnon, is 
the splendid frieze of its ancient palace to which the Persian 
features of its style give a special historical interest, for the 
greater part of this frieze has now been removed to the Berlin 
Museum—an imperial gift to the Emperor William by the 
Sultan, Abdul Hamid. But this removal was, perhaps, not un- 
justified, seeing that these specimens of Byzantine art were in 
danger of very unceremonious treatment at the hands of the 
Turks employed on the new railway line to Mecca, which 
passes close to Mashita. Questions touching the more an- 
cient kingdoms and inhabitants of these regions are here hard- 
ly more than referred to. Dr. Briinnon and his coadjutors 
deal more especially with the centuries immediately preceding 
and succeeding a. D. 105, at which date the empire of Edom, 
with its Nabathean capital, the “Rock,” or “ Rocks,” was an- 
nexed by Trojan. But though the still buried records of re- 
moter times are left to be unearthed by future explorers, suffi- 
cient material exists in the facts collected in these two volumes 
with such scrupulous care and scientific exactitude as to justify 
at least hypotheses with reference to the reciprocal action of 
these regions of Eastern and Western art forms, and especially, 
perhaps, with reference to the earlier sources of Arabian lit- 
erature culture. 


The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
October. The Structure of Hosea, 7:8-14:10; Wm. Rainey Har- 
per.—The story of Eugenia and Philip; Edgar J. Goodspeed.— 
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The Oldest Statue in the World; Edgar James Banks.—Spuri- 


ous Antiquities in Bagdad; Edgar James Banks.—The Camp 
of the Expedition of the Oriental Exploration Fund at Bismya. 

The story of Eugenia of Alexandria has long been known in 
Greek and Latin. The Syriac version of it has been published 
by P. Bedjan, from British Museum manuscripts; and by Mrs. 
Lewis, from the Syro-Antiochene palimpsest. While the Ethi- 
opic form represents an entire rewriting of the legend, it is, on 
the whole, a substantial agreement with these more ancient 
forms. Such material departures from the older narrative as 
the Ethiopic displays are clearly due to the confusion or care- 
lessness on the part of the maker of the Ethiopic, or of its present 
(Coptic?) version rather than to any commingling of legendary 
material from other sources. So writes Professor Goodspeed. 
The Ethiopic form of the story of Eugenia and Philip is pre- 
served in three British Museum manuscripts, and it is from one 
of these that Professor Goodspeed has given the text and also 
a translation. 

Dr. Banks describes a statue found at Bismya, 78 centime- 
ters high and 81 around the bottom of the skirt. “The upper 
part of the body is entirely naked, the lower part is clothed in 
an embroidered skirt of six folds held up by a band and fastened 
behind. The back and shoulders are gracefully formed, the arms 
at the elbows are free from the body, and the hands are clasped 
before the waist. The well-shaped head is without hair, and 
the face is beardless; the eyes and eyebrows are now hollows 
in which ivory or precious stones were set. This is by far the 
most perfect and graceful statue yet found in Babylon, and, as 
far as I know, the only one really in the round.” The inscrip- 
tion of three lines tells us the name of the temple of ancient 
Bismya, a temple quite new to Assyriologists. The second 
gives the name of the king represented by the statue; it may 
be pronounced Dad-du, or Da-udu (David?), a name hitherto 
unknown. The third line contains the ancient name of Bismya, 
Ud-nun, which is mentioned in the code of Hammurabi and in 
other places. It is expected that further excavations at Bismya 
will show us when this unknown king lived, and when his 
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newly-discovered city, Ud-nun, flourished. Says Dr. Banks, 
“For the present it must suffice to say that the archaic charac- 
ter of the writing, the depth at which the statue was discover- 


ed, far below the ruins of Naram-Sin,s time, the entire absence 
of the names both of the king and of the city in the earliest 


records from Nippur and Telloh, and a study of other inscrip- 
tions found at Bismya, all point to an antiquity exceeding that 
of any other known king of Babylonia.” An illustration of the 
statue and of the inscriptions accompanies the article. 


Wirtu the return of Commendatore Boni from his long scien- 
tific tour abroad, the excavations in the Forum are now being re- 
sumed. During the absence of the director, however, the sum- 
mer has not been wasted. The portion of the Via Sacra in 
front of the Arch of Titus and the pavement at the side of the 
road have been relaid; and the workmen are at present relay- 
ing the large stones of the Via Nova, which runs between the 
Palatine and the House of the Vestal Virgins. 

A small portion of the primitive Necropolis has been filled 
up again in order to strengthen the foundations of the adjoin- 
ing temple of Antoninus and Faustina; it is to be regretted 
that the authorities have thought fit to cover the Necropolis 
with a hideous corrugated iron roof instead of the inoffensive 
tiles used in other parts of the Forum. A similar sin against 
the ancient surroundings of the place has been committed by 
coloring the exterior of the former Convent Sta. Francesca 
Romana in two shades of crude buff, which mars the view of 
the Colosseum. This staring wall is to be repainted in another 
color. 

The convent is being rapidly transformed into the Forum 
Museum and the office of the excavations. During the work 
inside the convent three more or less perfect frescoes have 
been discovered this summer—one representing the Virgin 
and Child with several saints, the second depicting the Virgin, 


our Lord, and the pious donor; and the third containing a 
picture of the graceful campanile of the Church of Sta. Fran- 
cesca Romana. These frescoes date from the fourteenth and 
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sixteenth centuries. The second of them has been removed, 
and will be replaced when the repairs are over. The workmen 
are now employed in restoring the cloisters and the galley of 
the convent where Tasso walked during his first visit to Rome 
in the anno santo of 1575. 

Commendatore Boni’s object during his archzolgical tour in 
Bosnia and other countries, was to compare the recent discov- 
eries in the primitive Necropolis of the Forum with similar re- 
sults elsewhere, and to collect reproductions and drawings of 
photographs of Roman monuments still standing in other parts 
of what was once the Roman Empire. These reproductions it 
is proposed to place in the Roman Museum, which will also 
contain an extensive collection of books on Roman archeology. 
An important discovery of vases, dating from the fourth or 
fifth century B. c., has been made in two primitive chambers 
which have come to light near Trinitapoli, in Apulia. The 
vases are somewhat similar to the Apulian vases now in the 
National Museum at Naples. 


Tue Annual, of the British School at Athens, No. IX, Session 
1902-1903, has recently been issued. .A considerable part 
(pp. 35-59) of this report is devoted to Mr. Evans’ report of 
his excavation of the Central Palace Sanctuary and its great 
temple-repositories at Cnossus in Crete. Not only important 
inscribed clay labels and impressions of seals were found, but 
a mass of objects and faience ware, with evidence that the pal- 
ace had a factory for such ware—a prehistoric Sévres or Meis- 
sen. Vases, cups and bowls of divers shapes were found, with 
ornamentation of foliage, flowers and fruit, flying fiish, etc. 
Far the most important objects found here, however, were fa- 
ience figures about a foot in height, of a “snake-goddess” and 
two female votaries, accompanied by other votive objects, 
robes, and girdles, in the same material. In this repository 
was a “cross of fine-veined marble and of orthodox Greek 
shape,” nearly nine inches in width. This is conjectured by 
Mr. Evans to have been the central cult-object in this shrine, 
corresponding to the “Sacred Horus” in the very much ruder 
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“Shrine of the Double Axes,” which was discovered and pub- 
lished a year earlier, and he presents a conjectured arrange- 
ment of the shrine, with the goddess on one side of the cross 
and her votaries on the other. The goddess entwined by ser- 


pents and adored by votaries with serpents in their hands will 
doubtless arouse mythologists to the consideration of her 
chthonia and other relations. Mr. Evans is inclined to believe 
that he has found in her the original Aphrodite, and that her 
worship spread from Crete to Paphos and to Cythera, to Gaza 
and to Eryx. 

An account is given of terra-cotta figurines discovered last 
year by the British at Petsofa, near Palecastro, in Eastern 


Crete. The newly-discovered inscribed clay tablets allow 
stricter definitions to be made with regard to the early writing. 
The linear receipts, as was to be expected, is proved later than 
the photographic receipt. What has been accomplished to- 
ward the decipherment of the tablets, the report does not in- 
timate. 


In the Annual of the British School at Athens, Mr. Evans 
calls attention to the evidence of close relations between Crete 
and Egypt—clumps of crocuses used in decorations as adapta- 
tion of clumps of lotus flower, and a painted jar with papyrus 
reliefs; but he does not touch the important question of the re- 
lation between the earlier and the later civilization of Crete. 
Evidently he is waiting for new evidence. The fact that the 
earlier palaces both at Cnossus and at Phestus were destroyed 
by violence, so that they had to be entirely rebuilt, when joined 
with the obvious superiority of the so-called Camares pottery 
over the Mycenzan which followed in its use, would suggest 
not only a struggle and conquest, but also the introduction of 
anew people. Mr. Evans seem to hold strongly fo the antiq- 
uity of race, and to the development of the “Mycenzan” civil- 
ization” in Crete. 

In addition to the Cretan reports, Prof. W. M. Ramsey has a 
long article on Pisidia and the Lycaonian frontier, rectifying, 
on fuller information, the boundary line which he drew in his 
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“ Historical Geography of Asia Minor,” in which work the 
Pamphylian frontier and many towns were set too far north. 
Mr. Dawkins contributes “Notes from Carpathos,” after a three 
weeks’ visit to that island, with a special study of primitive 
wooden locks, and of the principles of inheritance in the island. 
Mr. Wace furnishes a discussion of Apollo on the Omphalos, 
and Mr. Tod edits a hitherto unpublished Attic decree of about 
303 B.c. Mr. Bosanquet, Director of the British School at 
Athens, and his associates, give an excellent account of the 
second season’s work at Palecastro, at the eastern end of the 
island. The Annual closes with a brief account, and plans, 
sections, and elevatious of the little church of the monastery of 
Daou Mendeli, in Attica. 


Tue German excavations at Baalbek have disclosed many 
interesting features in connection with the temples and the 
large church, but have thrown no light upon any period earlier 
than the Roman, to which the temples belong. At Megiddo, 
where the excavations are being conducted by Dr. Schumacher, 
the most important discoveries are :—A very early building 
surrounded by a ditch and wall, with masonry similar to some 
at Troy, which Dr. Dérpfield dated about 2,000 B. c,; near the 
building an altar of rude, unhewn blocks of stone erected overa 
pit,which contained a dish for the reception of blood; close to the 
altar another pit, surrounded by blocks of basalt, and contain- 
ing the remains—bones of animals and ashes—of burnt offer- 
ings; immediately south of the altar a chamber, perhaps a 
treasury, roofed with unhewn blocks of limestone, which pro- 
ject one beyond the other so as to form a rude arch, not unlike 
arches at Mycenz and in the chambers of the Pyramids ; a 
seal on which is a well engraved lion with the inscription, 
“To Shama, the Servant of Jeroboam,” possibly the seal of an 
officer of the warlike King of Israel, Jeroboam II (782-743 B.c.); 
a Babylonian cylinder with cuneiform inscription; inscribed 
Hebrew pottery ; rows of monoliths, masseboth, upon some of 
which there are said to be ancient Hebrew letters; and infant 
and adult burials in connection with “high places” and 


° 
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foundation rites. The publication of the results will commence 
next January. In 1903-04 the first students arrived at the 
Institute in Jerusalem, and attended the two courses of 
lectures given by Professor Dalman and Lohr. Excursions 
were made to Northern Palestine and Petra. 


Tue recent translation of King Hammurabi,s code, written 
2250 years before Christ, gives an insight into the life of the 
great city of Babylon at that remote time, and of the way the 
excise question was handled by its legislators: 

Nearly all the dealers in wines and liquors at that time were 
women, as many of the laws translated from the code speak 
only of women as sellers of drink. Severe measures were taken 
against those who adulterated the wines or mixed them with 
water, so as to safe-guard the purity of the article for the use 
of the public. The barmaid was held responsible for dis- 
orderly scenes or drunkenness in her premises, and death was 
the penalty for those who did not denounce all cases of drunk- 
enness to the police. Those women who were employed in 
the temple were forbidden to enter public holtelries under pen- 
alty of death, and even drinking in private was forbidden to 
to them. 

Special police officers were detailed for the enforcement of 
the excise laws in the city of Babylon, but then, as well as now, 
the officers charged with this duty were, if we are to believe 
the code in question, either negligent in the performance of 
their duties, or too willing to accept bribes from the barmaids 
in the shape of drinks, or even money. 

Severe punishment is dealt out in the document to the police 
officers who shall accept bribes in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the excise laws in Babylon, but it is probable that 
then, as well as now, many of the fair saloon keepers found a 
way to bribe the officers and evade the laws. 


PRINCETON University’s Syrian expedition, having received 
the necessary permission from the Sultan to conduct exploring 
investigations, has left Constantinople. Professor H.C. Butler 


. 
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writes enroute from Constantinople to Jerusalem, where he 
joins the other members of the party who left London a few 
weeks ago. 

Professor Butler intends to conduct archeological inquiries, 
and he and Professor Ermo Littman expect to spend a year in 
researches in northern and central Syria, the Hauran country 
and the country east of the Jordan. With them are F. A. 
Norris, a civil engineer, and Dr. R.S. Hooker. They intend 
to make up a caravan at Jerusalem and start for the interior 
on October 1st, to explore several unexplored regions where 
they believe are ruins of ancient Graeco-Roman cities. They 
will visit numerous places more or less known thereabouts 
and will map the unmapped territory, survey ancient sites, 
study the architecture by means of photographs, measurements 
and drawings to scale, and search inscriptions in various 
Oriental languages in addition to Latin and Greek. They ex- 
pect to spend the autumn east of the Jordan and southeast of 
the Hauranitis, while they will winter in the Hauran and in the 
spring move northward, south of Aleppo, between the Orontes 


and Euphrates. They will be joined on the march by L. O. K. 
Prentice, professor of Greek at Princeton, who will specially 
study the Greek and Latin inscriptions. 


France, which at one time took such a leading part in Pales- 
tine Exploration, has become somewhat indifferent. She is now 
chiefly represented by the excellent Ecole Biblique de St. Etienne 
at Jerusalem, which, under the direction of P. Lagrange, publish- 
es the well-known Revue Biblique, holds conferences, and sends 
out small parties for archeological research. Early this yeara 
party visited Eboda, in the Nejeb, or south country, where they 
found many new Nabatezan inscriptions, the sanctuary of the 
deified king, Obodas, and a number of early Christian inscrip- 
tions acurately dated from the era of Eleutheropolis, and com- 
bined with the old calendar called “the calendar of the Arabs.” 
P. Germer-Durand, to whom so much of our knowledge of 
Roman roads in Palestine is due, aided by a small grant from 
the French Academy, has recovered 60 new milestones between 
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Rabbath-Ammon and Bostra, with inscriptions that give the 
names of a series of governors of the Roman provinces of 
Arabia. One of these is dedicated to the Palmyrene “Emperor,” 
Vaballathus Athenodorus, son of Zenobia, with the complete 
imperial formula. Another rich harvest of inscriptions has 


been gleaned by M. M. Dussaud and Macler, in the country 
south-east of Damascus. 


Proressor Hitprecut has recently returned from Germany, 
where he has spent the summer, completing the German 
edition of his work entitled, “Excavations in Assyria and 
Babylonia.” 

He comes back to organize another excavating expedition, 
which he hopes will be able to start late in the winter or early 
next spring. 

“The work of excavating,” said Dr. Hilprecht, “should be 
taken up where it was left off, that is, in the Temple of Baal 
at Nippur. One wing of the temple has already been exca- 
vated, and in it we recovered about 4,000 documents. Nippur 
will undoubtedly be proved to be the seat of the oldest civili- 
zation, as it is the seat of the oldest religion. The tablets 
already unearthed take us back to the fifth millennium and 
when the ones that are below these are excavated, I believe 
we will get the records as far back as 7,000 B.c. On the new 
expedition probably six or eight scientists and about 400 
Arabs will go. In all probability, we will sail around Arabia 
to the mouth of the Tigris, and then proceed up that river 
to Bagdad.” 


Dr. Rozert Dick Witson contributes the third article on 
“Royal Titles of Antiquity” to the October Princeton Theolog- 
ical Review. The primary design of these articles is to show 
that the statements made by Dr. Driver with regard to the 
titles of the kings of Persia cannot be “accepted unqualifiedly, 
and that the impression left by his notes and proofs is mislead- 
ing and fallacious.” In the first article in the April number of 
this review, there was given an enumeration of all the known 
titles and designations of the kings of Persia. In the second 
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article, in the July number, there was given a list of the titles 
and designations of the kings of Babylon and Assyria, as they 
are found on the cuneiform monuments. The present article, 
in the October number, is confined to the kings of Egypt from 
the first to the thirty-first dynasty, inclusive. It contains a 
complete list in transliteration, or translation, of all the known 
official titles of all the kings of Egypt to the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, and a large number of other designations. 


Says Dr. Banks, in the American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages: ‘“¥Four-fifths of all the antiquities offered for sale in 
Bagdad are spurious. This is the conclusion reached after 
three months spent in visiting dozens of shops of antiquity 
manufacturers and dealers, and after an examination of hun- 
dreds of statues, bas-reliefs, clay and stone tablets, inscribed 
bronze-rings, stone vases, seal cylinders, and objects unlike any- 
thing which the ancients would have ever produced. One would 
suppose that Bagdad, surrounded as it is by the ruins of the 
ancient Babylonian cities, would have enough genuine antiqui- 
ties without producing imitations. This is precisely the reason 
why the antiquity forger flourishes here. A continuous stream 
of his products is making its way from Bagdad to the private 
collections of Europe, and more than one successful piece has 
found a conspicuous place in the show-case of a great national 
museum.” 


Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund, October:—Ninth Quarterly Report on the Excava- 
tions at Gezer: R. A. Stewart Macalister.—Supplementary 
Notes on the Eighth Report: R. A. S. Macalister.—Inscribed 
Weights: A. H. Sayce——The Immovable East (continued ): 
Philip G. Baldensperger,—The Roman Road Between Kerak 
and Madeba: George Adam Smith.—Visit to Kefr Shiyan, 
Janieh and Neighborhood: J. P. Peters.—Notes on Bible Geog- 
raphy: C. R. Conder.—Excavations at Taanach: Sir Charles 
Wilson.—An Ancient Sewer at Jerusalem: Selah Merrill_—A 
Supposed Early Copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch: A. E. 
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Cowley.— Remarks on the Gezér Tablet: Col. Conder and 
C. H. W. Johns.—Note on Objects in the Government Museum 
at Jerusalem: R. A. S. Macalister. 


Mr. Ditter Nietsen has published an interesting monograph 
entitled “Die altarabische Mondreligion und die Mosaische 
Ueberlieferung.” The first part, on the worship of the moon 
by the ancient Arabs, is full of notes. The author considers 
that the word, sadbat (sabbat of the cuneiform inscriptions) is 
of foreign origin. In the Babylonian language the word should 
be schabtu, from waschad, to settle, to repose. The word, sabat 
is a direct reproduction of the Arabic ¢habat, from wathaba, to 
settle, the Arabic #/ not being represented in Babylonian except 
by the letter s. The second part of the Mosaic translation is 
employed in settling the origin of the Jewish religion from the 
Arab lunar worship. (Strasburg; Triibner.) 


DurInG some repairs to the drains in the Piazza di Santa 
Marta behind St. Peter’s the workmen discovered recently an 
ancient marble column, a splendid piece of work, in excellent 
preservation, apparently belonging to the Republican period. 
The discovery was at once communicated to the authorities, 
who have ordered the work to be stopped until they have had 
time to examine the column. 

At the same time, in the course of repairing the Church of 
St. Peter at Bologna, a quantity of remains of the ancient 
church, erected between 1161 and 1165, have come to light. 
On the walls of the crypt are a number of frescoes in good 
condition. 


Principat Peterson of McGill University, Canada, when in 
Europe recently, was presented with portions of three rare 
Hebrew manuscripts for the University Library. They came 
from the Genizah of the old Jewish Synagogue at Cairo. One 
is of unusual character, being an Arabic work in Hebrew 
letters, relating to the commentaries of Saadjiah upon the Old 
Testament. Another is part of the Hebrew Midrash. The 
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third preserves part of a rhymed composition chiefly on the 
function of the High Priest in connection with Leviticus XVI, 
probably for recital on the Day of Atonement. It is Rabbinic 
and not Karaite in character. 


Mr. Joun T. Micnuau, a lawyer of St. Joseph, Mo., for the 
past seven years has been devoting his time in collecting and 
arranging material for a work on “Archeology versus 
History.” The work deals with the excavations in Greece, 
Babylonia, Egypt, and Italy, and is valuable from a legal 
standpoint. The book, while now nearly completed, was com- 
piled in various parts of the world, according to where the 
researches compelled the author to go. Egypt, Heidelberg, 
Oxford, the British Museum, and lastly the Boston public 
library, have all contributed to parts of the work. 


SPIEGELBERG has published a well-written and very interest- 
ing pamphlet on the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt in the 
light of Egyptian monuments. In the celebrated stela, so-call- 
ed, of Israel he considers as perfectly certain the reading of the 
word, /srael: “The tribe of Israel is made desolate, without 
fruits in the field; Palestine has become a widow to Egypt,’’ 
etc. (Strasburg: Schlesier and Schwenkhard.) 


Contents of American Journal of Archeology, Vol. VIII, 
No. 3. Fragment of a Treasure List found in the Acropolis 
Wall of Athens. Carroll Neide Brown—A Group of Dionysiac 
Sculptures from Corinth. Rufus B. Richardson—Twelve 
Mortuary Inscriptions from Sidon. Warren J. Moulton— 
Archeological Discoveries—Archeological News. 


Dr. ALFRED JEREMIAS has produced in handbook form, a 
book on Biblical archeology which will prove extremely use- 
ful. It is entitled “‘The Old Testament in the Light of the 
Ancient East.” A large number of illustrations from the 
monuments accompany the work, which is purely of a scien- 
tific character. (Leipzig: Heinrichs). 


PROFESSOR SELLIN, who is now again at work at Taanach, 
has been fortunate enough to discover another cuneiform tab- 
let partly well preserved and partly weathered. In the in- 
scription some person is commanded to bring something from 
the city of Megiddo. The date is approximately that of the 
tablets found at Taanach last year. 
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Ex-ComMMANDER L. W. Barber, writing from Paris to the 
Scientific American. says: 

“T have just been reading in your issue of August 27 a most 
interesting article, entitled ‘The Romance of Light,’ by Fred 
Hovey Allen. He shows that man commenced with the pine 
torch, and says: ‘The expression that mankind was plunged 
in darkness during the early ages is true in every sense.’ It 
seems to me that exception must be taken to this sweeping re- 
mark in the case of the ancient Egyptians. So far as I am 
aware no lamps have ever been found there which could be 
proved to be older than the period of the Roman conquest; 
and yet if one grants that they had the common smoky little 
clay hand lamps for use above ground, how did they manage 
underground? 

In the Valley of the Tombs at Luxor there are numerous 
tunneled tombs, that run for hundreds of feet into the side of 
the mountain. They are anywhere from eight to say fifteen 
feet in average diameter, square in cross section, and vary 
to the right and left and up or down during their length, so 
that to reflect light from the mouth by means of mirrors would 
have been quite impossible, especially with workmen continu- 
ally passing in and out. 

Now the walls of these tombs are literally covered with the. 
finest hieroglyphics, either incised or stenciled in red and black, 
and in a new tomb these are as fresh and clean as the pages of 
your paper. In old tombs they are more or less smoked by the 
torches of the guides. 

I have thought of phosphorous lamps; but they would hard- 
ly give general illumination enough to follow outa large de- 
sign. Possibly bottled fireflies, as in southern India, or beetles, 
as in South America, might be utilized; but both methods 
seem too primitive. 

Could they have had electricity? I saw it stated some time 
ago that some English electrician was going to deliver a lect- 
ure at St. Louis on ‘Electricity Among the Ancient Egyptians;’ 
but I have seen no reference to it since. 

I am very much interested in all that pertains to the mechan- 
ical or rather physical triumphs of the Ancient Egyptians, and 
have done some little work in that direction. If Mr. Allen or 
any of your other readers have any information or ideas on 
this particular application of the light problem, I would much, 
like to hear them.” 
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HONORABLE SECRETARY FOR THE U. S. A., 
John Ellerton Lodge, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 
Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY OF Ecypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Grco-ROMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I, The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


ll. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 1&%4-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Ill. Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 1885-86. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciay V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Fdouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


V. Tanis. PartII. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. L!. Griffith and A. 
S. Merray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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i. Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII, The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 
I. The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 


II. The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XII. Deirel Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. ‘Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari, Part II]. Memoir for 1896-7, By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1900-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


RArchaological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Li. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


ll. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lil. El Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Li. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Ll. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. PartIV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Ll. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. : 


1X. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Part I. Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XII. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for i1go1-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


I. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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a 
Il, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


lll. Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Annual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. LI. Griffith. From 1892-3 to rgo1-2._ Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 
Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 
Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 
Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F. S. A. Price $10.00. 
OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the ste Off ecosnommmoon 
lo be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; and I direct that the cold 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of suck part of my personal estate as | may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


Signature,—— 


Witness § rr, 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 





President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 





Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Maj.-Gen. Str CHartes W. Wuson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 








Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 
Water Morrison, Esq., M. P. J. D. Cracz, Eso. 























Acting Secretary. 
GrorcE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpuit STREET, W. Lonpon. 





American Members of General Committee. 
Presipent Danie, C. Girman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 

Presipent WituiAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 

Prorgessor H. V. Hitprecut, LL.D., PHImLaApELpHia. 
Crarence M. Hypg, Esq., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Peters, D.D., NEw York. 

Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHAUTAUQUA. 
ProFEessor THEODORE F. WriGHT, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 
A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 


Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. Cc. B., K.C. M.G., F.R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavatiohs of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles ieee 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. ‘The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

Tue Recovery or THE SynaGoGuEs.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THE SuRvEY OF WESTERN PaLestTINz.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ¢erra sncognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARCHAZOLOGICAL Work OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5s. Frve Hunprep Square Mies east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaulin, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THe Grotocica, Survey, By Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy 'Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. InQuiIRY INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, PrRoverBs, LEGENDs, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, ave fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.00 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement”’ free. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Reportand in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The, Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
“The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘* Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, Rr. kr. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., k. £. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.r. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.x. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., Li.p., F.R.s. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, v.c.1., R.z. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 


D.C.L., R.E. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, ii.p. 

Xli. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.L.,r.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.£. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., 
LL.D., R.E. 
















XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F.L.s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 





XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, x.c.n. 







I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 





li. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 
ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted, 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 









Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 
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X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 







XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


XH. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIII. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map, 
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Photographs. 
A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 
Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 


and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Siides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 


Seal of ‘‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 

The Siloam Inscription. 

Mount Sinai (large and small). 


Beonorary General Secretary tor America. 
Rev. Pror. THroporre F. Wricut, Pux.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Konorary Local Secretaries. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 


’ Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District oF CotumsBiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
I.unois: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Inp1AnA: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 

Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 

Micnican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersey: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffier, D.D., Charities Building, New York 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 

Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 

Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orgcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 

Ruope IsLanp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
Tennessee: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
West Vircinis: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 
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BODY PORTION OF THE WAR CHARIOT OF THOTHMES IV. 


(See Mr. Offora’s Article). 





